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tween the ideal and the real, whence the harmony already be- 
gun may be further carried on ; it is necessary that the fusion 
of the individual and the universal be already accomplished 
in the very centre of our being, in the punctum saliens, so 
that it may radiate there and invade little by little the entire 
man. In a word, it is necessary that the individual himself 
have, I do not say only a "social side" as Comte and Guyau 
have admitted, but even a universal centre. The ethics to come 
will then only be able to subsist as true ethics, if it succeed 
in putting beyond doubt a principle of universal disinterested- 
ness immanent in the individual himself and identical with the 
radical will of mankind. 

Alfred Fouillee. 
Menton, France. 



THE PROFESSIONAL CRIMINAL IN ENGLAND. 

In a series of articles on Crime which a late Assistant Com- 
missioner of Police for London has been contributing to the 
press he appeals to men Of experience in support of his propo- 
sals for treating the criminal classes with greater rigor and 
severity. My experience of the criminal population, it is true, 
is of a different character from the experience of an official 
whose business it has been to hunt them down, to collect evi- 
dence against them, to secure their conviction before the crim- 
inal courts and to see them safely lodged for months in prison 
or for years in penal servitude. An occupation such as this, 
necessary as it is for the protection of society, is too restricted 
in its operations — too much dominated by a single point of 
view to give the men who follow it that wide and comprehen- 
sive outlook on the criminal problem so essential for its ade- 
quate solution. It is almost inevitable that an official whose 
duty it has been to track out and hunt down the supposed of- 
fender should ultimately come to regard him (to use the words 
of one of the articles) as "a human beast of prey." It fell to 
my lot as a prison official to come into the closest contact day 
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after day, for many years, with vast numbers of the criminal 
population of both sexes and of all ages — from the little fel- 
low of twelve or fourteen making his first appearance in prison, 
to the old and grey-headed offender who had passed the greater 
part of his checkered existence in the silence and solitude of 
the prison cell. It was an important part of my duty to try 
and understand the characters of these people; to look back 
into their past history, to trace the record of their careers ; and 
to gauge if possible to what extent adverse parental or social 
circumstances had contributed to make the criminal what he is. 
Careful and minute examination of a large number of indi- 
vidual cases led me to the conclusion, which I have stated over 
and over again before Parliamentary Committees of Inquiry, 
that the criminal population as a whole, including the habitual 
and professional criminal, are not human beasts of prey, but 
the products partly of unwise prison treatment, and partly of 
the miserable social and economic conditions in which they 
have been born and bred. I have seen juveniles, committed 
to prison again and again, develop into professional criminals 
by the score. But in almost every instance it was possible to 
account for their sinister career without resorting to the far- 
fetched and odious hypothesis that they are by nature merely 
"human beasts of prey." It is in fact one of my firmest con- 
victions that most of the professional criminals who are now 
a menace to society might under happier auspices have become 
honest and law-abiding citizens : and it is their treatment on 
the "beast of prey theory" which has made so many of them 
what they are. 

Let me produce evidence of this belief. Most of the juve- 
niles committed to Reformatory and Industrial Schools are 
either criminals or on the verge of crime. If permitted to go 
on in their modes of life most of these juveniles would blossom 
out into habitual criminals. But these young people are com- 
mitted to reformative institutions before tendencies have ac- 
quired the rigidity of habits, and what is the result when they 
ultimately return to life in the world? Here is what the In- 
spector says of some of them in his recently published report : 
"It appears that the total number of old boys who have been 
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at the front is not less than 4,565. Of these 216 have been 
killed or have died of disease, and 351 have been wounded or 
invalided; three have been recommended for the Victoria 
Cross, ten for the Distinguished Service Medal; two have 
gained commissions; four have been specially mentioned in 
dispatches, and others have received special promotion for 
good service rendered." Such are some of the results of giv- 
ing the incipient professional criminal, "the human beast of 
prey," the humble opportunity of becoming merely a private 
soldier in the service of the King. Our institutions for juvenile 
offenders are not perhaps all that they might be, and their 
best friends will say of them that there is room for improve- 
ment. But the principle which they embody is the true prin- 
ciple for diminishing the ranks of the professional criminal. 
It directs the attention of society, as a recent Parliamentary 
Committee has reported, "to cutting off the sources of the 
supply." To become an expert the professional criminal like 
every other tradesman must begin young. And he takes up 
with this trade because he is in the first instance a homeless or 
neglected outcast. All that he requires to become an honest 
member of society is a little social and economic opportunity. 
If he gets this opportunity before it is too late, society will 
be rewarded not only with faithful and devoted service on the 
field of battle but also in all those departments of life where 
"peace hath her victories, no less renowned than war." 

It is asserted on behalf of the "beast of prey" hypothesis 
that when it was acted upon by sending the habitual criminal 
to the gallows or to penal servitude for life it had "a practical 
efficacy which none could ignore." This assertion is made 
with a great deal of assurance and dogmatism, but it is facts 
we want and not dogma. We want proofs drawn from the 
history of our penal laws that capital sentences and life sen- 
tences were effective remedies for habitual or professional 
crime. Such proofs cannot be produced for the simple and suf- 
ficient reason that they are not to be found. All the evidence 
is the other way. As a matter of fact and of history the ex- 
isting system of penal treatment is a re-action, a conscious 
and deliberate re-action, against the futile barbarities which 
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preceded it. Sir Samuel Romilly, Sir James Macintosh, Sir 
Robert Peel and their successors were practical statesmen of 
the highest character and experience, and they systematically 
proceeded to abolish the severities of the old criminal law on 
the ground that they were not effective as deterrents. At the 
beginning of the nineteenth century the penal laws of England 
were written in blood. Townsend, a celebrated Bow Street 
runner, stated before a Parliamentary commission that he had 
known as many as forty people hanged in one day. At Kings- 
ton, seven persons, four men and three women, were convicted 
of being concerned in robbing a pedlar : "they were all hanged 
in Kent Street, opposite the door." One hundred and sixty 
different offences were punishable by death without benefit of 
clergy. Forgers were executed at the rate of one every three 
weeks between the years 1805 and 1818. I might multiply in- 
stances by the score to exemplify the drastic fashion in which 
criminals of all kinds were treated at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. But such examples would only appal and hor- 
rify the reader. The facts are too well known to be disputed. 
And the point at issue is simply this : Were these drastic pro- 
ceedings effective? Did they have a practical efficacy which 
none could ignore ? 

The universal testimony of historians and writers on crime 
who have examined this period is that the savagery of the 
criminal law defeated its own ends. In face of the penalties 
to which they knew a convicted man would be exposed wit- 
nesses would not come forward to give evidence. Even when 
the evidence was clear, juries would not consent to convict. 
Justice was partially paralyzed. The conscience of the com- 
munity was at variance with the enactments of the law. The 
elaborate machinery of the penal system broke down. That 
was result number one. Result number two was the increase 
of crime by leaps and bounds. "The effectual means of dealing 
with men who make crime their profession," so far from being 
effectual, led to an enormous increase in all kinds of crime. 
Professional blackmailers lived in opulence and security. A 
Parliamentary Committee which sat in 1828 reported that 
more than sixteen banks had been forced to pay blackmail to 
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thieves, and that more than £200,000 worth of property had 
in a short space been the object of negotiation or compromise. 
Blackmailers received their spoils from bankers "accompanied 
by a clearance from every risk, and perfect impunity for their 
crimes." The highways outside London were infested with 
professional footpads, and only the other day I was told by 
an old lady that in the first quarter of the last century her 
father never used to ride down as far as Acton without a brace 
of pistols in his belt. In London itself the law was powerless 
to prevent crime. The police were unable to give protection. 
Shopkeepers combined to provide patrols to watch the fronts 
of their shops. Householders had to arm themselves against 
burglars, and housebreakers were kept off by man-traps and 
spring guns. The country was deluged with spurious coin 
and counterfeit bank-notes, and it has been estimated that 
there were as many as fifty fraudulent mints in the metropolis 
alone. As for the police they admitted that there were many 
streets in London which they dared not enter. John Sayer, a 
Bow Street officer, stated before a Parliamentary Committee 
that places such as Duck Lane, Gravel Lane, and Cock Lane, 
in Westminster, were so infested by gangs of ruffians that no 
policeman dare venture near them, unless accompanied by five 
or six others, for fear of being cut to pieces. Yet every one 
of these ruffians knew that he would be executed or trans- 
ported for life if convicted of theft. 

It will be seen from these facts, which are taken from official 
documents, that the attempt to make "really bad offenders as 
rare as wolves" by hanging and transporting them was given a 
good trial at one period of our history and absolutely failed. 
The failure was so complete that responsible statesmen of all 
parties were ultimately obliged to admit it. The logic of facts 
was too' strong for the pre-conceived theory that punishment 
will be effective if you only make it severe enough. In place 
of that theory statesmen came round to the principle enunci- 
ated in the House of Commons by Sir James Macintosh in 
1822 that the way to increase the efficiency of the criminal law 
is to mitigate its severity. It is on this principle that penal 
legislation in England has ever since proceeded. This princi- 
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pie has been accompanied by an enormous increase in social 
security and an equally great decrease in human misery and 
suffering. Are we to abandon a method which has made life 
and property more secure than it is in any other portion of the 
globe? Are we to depart from a system which has enlisted 
public opinion on the side of law, and by that transformation 
alone has done more to ensure the safety of life and property 
than all the paper penal codes that ever existed? Deep down 
in the hearts of the humblest classes there is at the present mo- 
ment a law-abiding instinct perhaps unparalleled in any other 
land. Are we to disturb this instinct with all the securities it 
gives by shaking the foundations on which it is based ? Brutal 
laws, says Montesquieu, brutalize the population, and if we 
resort once more to the systematic infliction of sentences of 
penal servitude for life, we shall run a risk of reducing the 
people to that brutal condition of mind out of which crime so 
often takes its rise. In addition to this incalculable mischief, 
sentences for life are certain to transfer the conscience of the 
public from the side of law into sympathy and commiseration 
for the criminal. 

Is the professional criminal such a menace to society at the 
present moment as to necessitate a revolutionary change in our 
penal methods? Let us examine this question, for it is at the 
root of the whole matter. As far as it is possible to ascertain 
from police reports, the number of habitual criminals in our 
large cities has enormously diminished within the last three- 
quarters of a century. According to the returns presented to 
the Constabulary Force Commission of 1837, the number of 
habitual criminals known to the London police amounted to 
more than ten thousand. In 1899 the number of such crim- 
inals only amounted to. about eleven hundred. As everybody 
is aware the population of London has increased with giant 
strides since 1837. But notwithstanding this vast increase in 
the general population, the habitual criminal classes have di- 
minished to a tenth of what they were in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. Other large cities in the kingdom have 
exactly the same tale to tell. Bristol had nearly two thousand 
habitual criminals in 1837. According to the latest police re- 
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turns these numbers have now dwindled down to forty-one. 
Newcastle had over seventeen hundred habituals: the latest 
police reports say that they now amount to seventy-two. It 
may be said that these returns are not altogether accurate and 
that remark is perfectly true. They are only approximations. 
But approximations are not to be set down as worthless be- 
cause they are not mathematically exact. There is hardly any 
department of life where we can get absolute mathematical 
exactitude : we have to be satisfied with approximate estimates. 
But approximations are infinitely preferable to mere undiluted 
guess work. They are at least resting upon a basis of fact, 
and evidence of some kind however imperfect is always pre- 
ferable to none at all. All the evidence in our possession, and 
in my opinion it is very strong evidence, points to the conclu- 
sion that society at the present time is much less menaced by 
the habitual criminal than it was three-quarters of a century 
ago. It is certainly much less menaced than when the gallows, 
the lash, and sentences for life were in full and undisturbed 
possession of the field. 

The extent to which criminals of all classes, occasional and 
habitual, plunder the public, may in some measure be esti- 
mated by looking at the figures relating to stolen property as 
reported to the police. These figures have been carefully 
tabulated by Master Macdonell in his admirable introduction 
to the "Criminal Returns" for 1899. According to Master 
Macdonell's calculations the amount of loss per head, on an 
average of five years, to the population of London by the dep- 
redations of criminals was less than five pence per annum. In 
Manchester the loss per head is less than three pence per an- 
num. In Birmingham it is a penny halfpenny per annum. 
These losses, even if they do not represent the total amount of 
property stolen, cannot be magnified into anything very for- 
midable or alarming. It is also to be remembered that all 
these losses are not inflicted by professional criminals — the men 
whom it is proposed to shut up for life. Anybody acquainted 
with the prison population knows perfectly well that the oc- 
casional criminal is perhaps more dangerous to property and 
produces much more widespread misery and havoc than the 
Vol. XIII.— No. 1 3 
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professional criminal. The professional criminal steals my 
purse or robs my house, but these offences, bad as they are, 
only touch me on the surface. The occasional criminal, on the 
other hand, as a result of the confidence he enjoys, may swindle 
me of all I possess. Are we not constantly having instances 
of this in' bank frauds for colossal sums, in the bankruptcy of 
fraudulent companies and in financial crimes of all kinds? 
These depredations on the public, spreading ruin far and wide, 
are not the work of professional criminals working with a 
common burglar's apparatus. They are the work of men with 
a clean record as far as the criminal courts are concerned. It 
is the occasional criminal of this type and not his humbler 
brother, the professional criminal, of whom society has to 
stand in greatest dread. Will shutting up the professional 
criminal for life make his more formidable rivals as rare as 
wolves? Will it do much to minimize, or anything at all to 
minimize, the most serious peril to which our property is ex- 
posed — I mean the peril of losing it through the defalcations 
of criminals in positions of trust? Let us recognize facts in 
this matter. It is the occasional and not the habitual criminal 
who is the most formidable foe to property. 

In setting forth these facts I have no intention of white- 
washing the professional criminal or of maintaining that our 
present methods of dealing with him are the best that can be 
devised. I merely wish to exhibit the problem of professional 
crime in its proper proportions. I merely wish to show that all 
this random talk of the country being in a state of siege owing 
to the operations of professional criminals is rather cheap sen- 
sationalism. It is an attempt, without substantial facts, to 
deliver a stab at the principles of our criminal and prison law. 
What are these principles it may be asked ? The first of them 
is to treat delinquent juveniles by educational rather than 
punitive methods so as to prevent them joining the permanent 
army of crime. The second is to open a gateway of hope to 
the convicted adult by the exercise of conditional liberation. 
It is around these two principles that the criminal law of Eng- 
land revolves in so far as regards offenders against property. 
I have seen these methods in operation on thousands of indi- 
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vidual cases and it is my firm conviction that they are sound 
at bottom. All that is required to make these methods cope 
more effectively with habitual crime is to give them still greater 
elasticity. As the Home Secretary, in a recent speech to his 
constituents, stated that he proposed to deal with this matter, 
let me point out the directions in which our penal law might 
be made more elastic, and therefore more capable of dealing 
with professional crime. 

According to the latest criminal returns for England and 
Wales the number of persons convicted of burglary in the year 
1899 was 451. Of this total no fewer than 153 or thirty-four 
per cent, were juveniles between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-one. The cases of housebreaking and shopbreaking in 
the same period are nearly twice as high (878) as the cases of 
burglary. Here again we find that juveniles between the ages 
of sixteen and twenty-one contribute 339, more than 38 per 
cent, of the whole. It is from the ranks of these juveniles, as 
I have been repeating for years, that the adult professional 
criminal is recruited. An examination of individual cases 
shows that these delinquent juveniles have had no industrial 
opportunities. They know no occupation; they have been 
taught no trade. They are merely hanging on the outskirts 
of labor, and pick up a precarious living at the best. In many 
cases they are the offspring of parents who are either dead, 
dissolute, or economically helpless, and unless a helping hand 
is held out to them outside their own family circle they are 
tremendously handicapped in the economic struggle for life. 
Is it to be wondered at that juveniles of this class degenerate 
into criminals? Is it surprising that they fall a ready prey 
to the wiles of the expert thief and learn a trade from him? 
He is willing to teach them; no one else is. In this way the 
susceptible young mind, casting about for an economic anchor- 
age and finding none, is lured into a life of crime. 

At the present time our methods of penal treatment, while 
recognizing the principle of industrial education for juvenile 
offenders, stop short at the age of sixteen. According to the 
civil law a person does not become an adult till he reaches the 
age of twenty-one. But the criminal law, as far as penal treat- 
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merit is concerned, places the age of maturity at sixteen, just 
a little over the age when the children of the well-to-do are 
beginning their education at our public schools. If we mean 
to reduce the proportions of professional crime, we must make 
our methods of dealing with juvenile offenders more elastic. 
We must not say that penal maturity is attained at the age of 
sixteen. We must not say that industrial education shall stop 
at that comparatively tender age. We must not rank boys 
over that age as adult criminals and subject them to very 
much the same treatment as a man of forty. I admit that 
something is being done, or is about to be done, to mitigate the 
penal elements in prison treatment for juveniles under the ex- 
isting law. I understand that an attempt is beginning to be 
made at Borstal prison to deal with juveniles under age on 
industrial rather than purely punitive methods. While wishing 
this effort every success and believing that it may do some 
good, I fear that it is designed on too narrow a basis to be 
thoroughly effective. The criminal law itself must be made 
more elastic; that is, it must give wider recognition to the in- 
dustrial element in penal treatment to make the experiments 
at Borstal really fruitful in good results. What is wanted at 
present is a frank acknowledgment of the fact that juvenile 
offenders, who are slower than other sections of the population 
in reaching maturity, should be treated on industrial rather 
than penal lines till maturity has actually been reached. If a 
step of this kind were openly and frankly taken and the incip- 
ient professional criminal properly trained and equipped for 
the industrial battle of life, I feel assured that a great step 
forward will have been taken in thinning the ranks of the 
criminal classes. From a financial point of view it should not 
be a very serious undertaking. The numbers to be dealt with 
would not exceed five hundred per annum. These juveniles 
have to be kept at present in prisons and penal servitude. To 
put their period of detention on an industrial rather than a 
penal footing, ought not, if properly conducted, to be a serious 
burden on the state. To diminish the professional criminal 
class, my first suggestion would be to cut off the supply of 
juvenile burglars and housebreakers by giving greater elastic- 
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ity to existing principles of legislation so as to enable these 
juveniles to be treated by industrial rather than merely penal 
methods. Teach men to be industrious, said John Howard, 
and they will be honest. Teach children to earn their living by 
industry and they will not be tempted to earn it by crime. 

The second principle in our penal legislation which requires 
extending, in order to grapple more effectively with profes- 
sional crime, is the principle of conditional liberation. At the 
present time a convicted prisoner whose sentence is of any con- 
siderable duration can earn a remission of it by good conduct 
and industry to the extent of one-fourth. That is to say, a 
sentence of three years' penal servitude can be reduced by nine 
months, a sentence of five years by fifteen months, and so on. 
The remission of sentence to well-conducted prisoners has 
recently been applied with satisfactory results to persons under 
sentences of from six months to two years, and there is no 
reason why the principle of remission should not be extended 
to almost all classes of short sentence prisoners. It is a great 
and palpable incentive to good conduct in prison, and good 
conduct in prison is to certain kinds of prisoners a useful pre- 
paration for good conduct outside. Whatever conduces to in- 
dustry and good conduct in prison must be considered as a re- 
forming agency of the very best description. It is by industry 
more than anything else that a prisoner begins to re-acquire 
a sense of self-esteem, a sense of the powers and capabilities 
that are within him, a belief in himself, a belief in his capacity 
to battle successfully with the economic difficulties of life. The 
more completely prison administration is framed on lines to 
stimulate and develop these qualities in the prisoner, the more 
successful it is likely to be. The great curse of prison discip- 
line in the past is, in the words of Lord Kimberley's Prison 
Commission, that it has not only failed to reform offenders 
but has produced a deteriorating effect upon them. It is to 
this deteriorating effect of prison treatment that we owe so 
many of our professional criminals. If a man goes to prison 
deteriorated and (as a result of bad prison methods) you ulti- 
mately set him at liberty still more deteriorated, can you ex- 
pect him to be anything else than a professional criminal? 
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He becomes one of that numerous class who may be accurately- 
described as prison-made criminals. 

The only way to prevent the prison from being a breeding 
ground of crime — a nursery of professional criminals — is to 
completely industrialize prison treatment, and to still further 
extend the scope of conditional liberation. The one predomi- 
nant thought in the prisoner's mind from the moment of his 
incarceration to the day of his discharge is the prospect of 
liberty. The days between him and liberty are counted, the 
weeks are counted, the months are counted with a scrupulous 
and even pathetic exactitude. On entering a prison cell there 
is no subject on which the solitary inmate takes so deep and 
touching an interest as the day of his release. Here is a pro- 
found and permanent force waiting to be utilized. Industry 
as we know is the most powerful instrument for rehabilitating 
the offender in his own eyes : it is the only sure foundation of 
reform. The supreme aim of prison treatment should be to 
get the convicted man to acquire abiding habits of industry. 
Once this has been effected it is possible to say with some 
amount of confidence that the prisoner will turn over a new 
leaf when he goes back into the world. But prison labor is 
slave labor. Prisoners will only be industrious provided indus- 
try hastens the hour of their return to liberty. In these cir- 
cumstances it is the business of the administration to put the 
highest possible premium on industry. It is its business to be 
able to say to the prisoner pining for liberty, If you are in- 
dustrious you will shorten your detention not merely by one- 
fourth, as is the law at present, but by one-third, or in some 
cases even by one-half. In fact it might be wise not to tie 
down the administration to any hard and fast period at all. 
It might be wise to give the greatest possible elasticity to the 
principle of conditional liberation, enabling the authorities to 
deal with each individual case entirely on its merits. An ex- 
tension of conditional liberation in this direction would no 
doubt increase official responsibilities and compel officials to 
pay greater attention to the character of the individual pris- 
oner. But this is exactly what is required to make imprison- 
ment a success. The regimentation of prison life is its weak- 
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ness and its snare. It is by individualization and not regimen- 
tation that good results will be obtained. 

I think the main lines on which criminal law reform must 
proceed are now tolerably clear. If we wish to diminish the 
professional criminal class, two definite steps must be taken. 
First of all we must narrow the recruiting ground of this 
class by preventing juveniles between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-one from swelling the ranks of professional crime. 
This can to a large extent be accomplished by giving greater 
elasticity to existing laws relating to the treatment of juvenile 
offenders. The industrialization of corrective discipline should 
not cease as it now does at the age of sixteen; it should be 
extended if necessary to the period of civil maturity. This 
method of treatment, if conducted on proper lines by compe- 
tent and sympathetic officials, would cut off the supply of pro- 
fessional criminals by converting a large percentage of de- 
linquent juveniles, who would otherwise become professional 
criminals, into industrious and law-abiding citizens. In the 
next place we must prevent the prison from being what it has 
been in the past, a nursery of habitual crime. This can only 
be done by the complete industrialization of prison treatment 
and by bringing the reforming and rehabilitating forces of 
industry to bear on the individual prisoner. But the prisoner 
will not become industrious without the strongest possible in- 
centive. That incentive is the desire for liberty. This desire 
should be gratified and this incentive developed by offering a 
reward for consistent and habitual industry in the shape of 
conditional liberation on a much more extended scale than 
now exists. The industrialization of prison treatment and the 
extension of conditional liberation would counteract and per- 
haps nullify the deadening and degrading atmosphere of 
prison life. It is this atmosphere which turns the occasional 
criminal into the professional and confirms the professional 
criminal in his sinister career. I do not say that when these 
two steps have been taken that we shall make professional 
criminals as rare as wolves. It will be many a long day, no 
matter what measures are devised, before this happy stage of 
progress is reached. No delusion can be greater than to sup- 
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pose that it can be reached by resorting once more to the rusty, 
barbarous, and obsolete weapons of our ancestors. But I do 
believe, if we put our penal law, as Lord Rosebery would say, 
on an efficient and business-like footing in the matter of juve- 
nile offenders and in the matter of prison treatment, that we 
can largely reduce the proportions of professional crime. 

William Douglas Morrison. 
London. 



THE PRACTICAL CONSCIOUSNESS OF FREEDOM. 

There is something significant in the very perversity with 
which this question of freedom forces itself upon our atten- 
tion. No theory has met with so many apparently overwhelm- 
ing defeats, and yet been so little disturbed. The Ptolemaic 
system of astronomy, having been overthrown by Copernicus, 
has remained dead. Freedom has been declared absurd and 
childish; and has been disproved with all the rigor of the 
scientific method ; but, unlike the Ptolemaic system of astron- 
omy, it still shows unmistakable signs of life. Its survival is 
all the more remarkable when we consider that it is opposed 
in spirit to all theory. To understand is to coordinate and 
unify. The consummation shining ahead of the theoretical 
man in his inquiry, is the perfectly ordered universe where 
the flower in the crannied wall is the key to all truth. What 
a bungling thing is freedom, when you compare it with such 
an ideal ! Yet no generation has refused to entertain it as a 
theoretical possibility, and it is allowed to take shape and stalk 
abroad even in academic circles. Now it seems quite certain 
that if man has clung to a theoretical monstrosity with steady 
and unabated tenacity, it must satisfy some profound and abid- 
ing practical need. When ideas have survived a long process 
of demonstration and counter-demonstration, they are fairly 
entitled to a place among those human ideals which are sug- 
gested by that perennial and paramount problem of life. Kant 
cannot have been all wrong when he called freedom a postu- 
late along with God and immorality, and found their roots in 



